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PRESIDENT FORD NOMINATES W.J. USERY 
TO BE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

WASHINGTON -- President Ford has nominated W. J. Usery, of Macon, Ga., to be 
Secretary of Labor. He will succeed John T. Dunlop who has resigned. 

Usery is director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and special assistant 
to the President for labor-management negotiations. 

He was born Dec. 21, 1923, in Hardwick, Ga. He attended Georgia Military College 
and Mercer University, and received the Distinguished Alumni Award from Georgia Military 
College in 1971 for his work in labor-management relations. He served in the United 
States Navy from 1943 to 1946. 

In 1949, Usery joined the Armstrong Cork Company as a maintenance machinist and 
remained with the firm until 1955. 

He became grand lodge representative of the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (IAM), AFL-CIO in 1956. He was assigned as IAM's special repre- 
sentative at the Cape Canaveral Air Force Test Facilities in 1956, and from 1961 to 
1967 he was the union's representative on the President's Missile Sites Labor Committee 
at the Kennedy Space Center and at the Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala. 

He also served as coordinator for union activities at the Manned Spacecraft Center 
in Houston, Tex. Usery helped form the Cape Kennedy Labor-Management Relations Council 


in 1967 and became its chairman in 1968. 


Usery was appointed assistant secretary of labor for labor-management relations in 
‘ 


February 1969. He was appointed director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service in February 1973. He became special assistant to the President in January 1974, 


and served until August of that year. 
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PRESIDENT FORD SEEKS $11.1 BILLION 
FOR U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON -- President Ford's fiscal 1977 budget includes $11.1 billion in appropri- 
ations for the Department of Labor and its programs, Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop 
announced. 

This amount includes $206 million appropriated to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare but transferred to the Department of Labor for the Work Incentive Program and 
excludes $9.8 billion in budget authority for the Unemployment Trust Fund, which does not 
require action by the Congress. 

The budget proposal also includes a supplemental request of $1.7 billion for fiscal 
1976 to continue funding of public service employment jobs in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment. 

Additional funds will be requested to support summer jobs for disadvantaged youth 
during the next two summers. The request for this summer, presently estimated at 
$440.3 million, will be submitted to the Congress later. 

The appropriation requested for 1977 is $2.9 billion lower than the 1976 estimate, 
primarily because the funds needed to continue the emporary public service jobs program 
through 1977 will be appropriated in 1976. 

Secretary Dunlop said the department's fiscal 1977 budget reflects four major areas 


of emphasis: 


"First, it responds to improvements in the economy while taking into account the 


continuing need to assist the unemployed by providing additional funding for temporary 
public service jobs in areas of substantial unemployment and summer jobs for disadvantaged 
youth. 

"Second, it reflects redirection in the occupational safety and health program to 
increase emphasis on occupational health without diminishing attention to safety, increase 


voluntary compliance through expanded educational and consultation activities directed to 


(MORE) 
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employers and employees, increase training of Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 


tration (OSHA) staff to improve their professionalism, and to determine the technological 


feasibility and the economic and environmental impact of safety and health standards be- 


fore they are promulgated. 


"Third, it provides for expanding and improving the department's key statistical 
programs which contribute to our knowledge of local area economic conditions and the 


national economy. 


"Fourth, it provides for expanded use of automation in the unemployment insurance 


program and prevailing area wage rate determinations under the Davis-Bacon Act." 


### 


(Attached are tables on the 1977 budget request. ) 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Funds Requested in President's Budset 


Fiscal Year 1977 


(Dollar amount in millions) 


Transition Change 1976 
Item 1976 Quarter 197 to 1977 
Employment and Training : 

Administration $95. $99.6 | $25.1 $100.9 $41.3 
Training (Employment and ] 

Training Assistance) 5 2,834.7 599.0 2,794.3 2/ 

State and Local Programs. (1,989.0) (1,980.uU) (495.4) (1,980.u) 

National Programs: 

National Training 
Programs ; 0) (372.0) : (372.0) 
Program Support 4) (42.4) ; (42.3) 
Summer Youth Employment - 
Program -1) (440.3) 4/ 
Community Employment for 

Older Americans 0 30.0 
Temporary Employment ; 

Assistance .0 3,325.0 --- 
Work Incentives .0 250.0 : 206.5 
Federal Unemployment ; 

Benefits and Allowances... 2,360.0 
Grants to States for UI 


410.0 : 860.0 


3 1,451.9 - 267.3 1,435.8 
Advances to Unemployment 
Trust Fund 5,750.0 5,000.0 |  --- 5,000.0 __ 
Subtotal, Employment and 
Training Administration 
Programs "3,302. 13,401.2 1,039.0 10,397.5 


labor-Management Services 
Administration j 47.0: 11. 48.6 
Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration , 88.0 22. 92.7 
Special Benefits ‘ 298.1 80. 317.8 
Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration.... - ‘ 29. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. : ; 16. 
Departmental Management.... 
Special Foreign Currency... 





Subtotal, Other Programs. ___# 
Total, Operating Funds... 13,798.0 3. 1,208.7 11,108.9 -2,944.7 


Source of Funds: 

Department of Labor 

Federal Funds 3,/98. 12, 396.6 899.2 

Trust Funds 207. 1,407.0 256,9 

Department of Health, 

Cducation, and 
139.2 250.9 52.6 205.5 ae 

1/ Reflects prelininary estinate only. Actual anaunt to reowesiiod will be included in 
~ supplenental for later transnittal. 
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U. S. OF LABOR 


Outlays Requested in President's Budget 


Fiscal Year 1977 


(Dollar amounts in millions) 


Employment and Training 
Program Administration 


Training (Employment and 
Training Assistance) 

Community Service Employment 
for Older Americans 

Temporary Employment Assist- 


Federal Unemployment Benefits 
and Allowances 
Emergency Employment Assist- 


Advances to Unemployment 
Trust Fund 


Subtotal, Employment and 
Training Administration 
Programs 


Labor-Management Services 
Administration 

Employment Standards Admin- 
istration 

Special Benefits 

Occupational Safety and 


Bureau of Labor Statistics... 
Departmental Management 
Special Foreign Currency 


Subtotal, Other Programs... 
Total, Operating Funds 


Source of Funds: 
Department of Labor 
Federal Funds 
Trust Funds 
Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare 


—.." 


6,601.8 


5,231.9 
1,146.6 


976 


43. 


2,330. 
235. 


1,333. 

4. 
1,467. 
8,512. 


17,378. 
44. 
88. 


268. 


64. 


17,999.8 


16,359.9 
1,404.9 


235.0 


£2. 


Transition 
Quarter 


$25.1 


1,003.3 


368.4 
1,100.0 


3,436.8 


12.0 


22.2 
80.8 
31. 
16. 
9. 


3 
] 
0 
] 


3,608.3 


3,195.3 
358.0 


171.5 


977 


$105.0 


2,794.3 


1,065.0 
206.5 


860.0 


1,485.8 


5,700.0 


12,216.6 


46.7 


92.7 
317.8 


124.9 
72.4 
50.3 

7 


704 


12,921.5 


Change 1976 


to 1977 


$+1.2 


-553.8 
-43.4 


-1,265.8 
-28.5 


-473.3 
-4.5 
+18.6 
-2,812.2 


-5,161.7 


+1.9 


+4.7 
+48.9 


+5 .6 
+7.6 
+14.8 
-~.] 


__+83.4 


-5,078.3 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL CALLS FOR CONCERTED EFFORTS 
TO INCREASE PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN 'NONTRADITIONAL' JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- A U.S. Labor Department official called for concerted efforts by 


labor, industry and government to insure full utilization of women's skills and abilities 
in crafts and trades and other "nontraditional" occupations. 

Speaking before the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, Mary N. Hilton, deputy 
director of the department's Women's Bureau, said that "one of the most pressing goals 
of the Women's Bureau is to open more opportunities for women in non-traditional occu- 
pations--that is, occupations that until recently have been considered ‘men's work.'" 

She added that opening apprenticeships to women is a direct, effective and 
highly visible route to insuring nontraditional jobs for women. 

In 1968, women were being trained in 47 skilled occupations; today they are in 
nearly 200 of about 1,100 occupations offering apprenticeship training, Ms. Hilton said. 

"However," she added, "less than one percent of the Nation's registered appren- 
tices are women, and indications are that most of those are in cosmetology and cooking, 
with only a few in other trades." 

An important development in the Labor Department's Apprenticeship Outreach pro- 
gram Ms. Hilton said, has been that the language in Outreach contracts has been changed 
to include women and to insure that efforts are made to place women in apprenticeable 
and nontraditional occupations. 

Ms. Hilton noted that the Women's Bureau and a number of concerned voluntary 
organizations have recommended stronger measures to insure wider opportunities for 
women in apprenticeship. 

"The Women's Bureau is firmly convinced that apprenticeship offers a promising 
future for women. It provides skills that are in demand and that lead to employment 


that are satisfying and well paid. These benefits are the right of women as well as 


men," Ms. Hilton said. 

Calling for concerted efforts to insure full utilization of women's skills and 
abilities, she added, "...the Nation can ill afford to waste the human resources that 
women workers represent. We must join forces to see that that doesn't happen." 


# # # 
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U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT FILES FIRST 
CASE IN BEHALF OF DOMESTIC WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- The first suit by the U.S. Department of Labor in behalf of a domestic 
worker under the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) has been filed in the U.S. District Court, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

The complaint alleges the defendant, Mrs. Connie Deaton, of Raleigh, employed Mrs. 
Jessie Mae Wooten from Aug. 20 through Sept. 13, 1974, as a domestic in her household. It 
further alleges that the defendant failed and refused to pay Mrs. Wooten the $1.90 an hour 
minimum wage applicable to domestic workers at that time and failed to keep the required 
records of wages, hours and other conditions of employment. 

The defendant allegedly refused to pay the back wages after the Labor Department 
sought to obtain voluntary compliance with the law. 

Minimum wage and overtime pay provisions were extended to domestic workers for the 


first time under FLSA amendments effective in May 1974. 


The suit seeks a judgment enjoining the violations alleged and restraining the 


defendant from withholding $177.50 allegedly due Mrs. Wooten in back wages, and an 


additional equal amount as liquidated damages. 


# # # 
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FEDERAL HEARING ON REGULATORY REFORM SCHEDULED IN ST. LOUIS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Commerce and the U.S. Department of Labor 


will co-sponsor.a public hearing on regulatory reform in St. Louis, Mo. on Thursday, 


February 5. 


The hearing, which grows out of an increasing public interest in this 
subject, will examine government regulations and their impact on workers, 
employers and the economy as a whole. All members of the economic community 
including labor, business and agriculture -- and interested public are invited 
to attend and express their views. 


The hearing will be held at the Bel-Air Hilton Hotel, 4th and Washing- 
ton Streets, from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. On the panel'will be Under Secretary 
of Commerce James A. Baker III, Under Secretary of Labor Robert O. Aders, and 
Dr. John Wagner, Dean, School of Business, St. Louis University, moderator. 


The Federal departments have invited the views of persons “from a broad 
spectrum of the community, particularly those affected by the regulatory 
process. 


"It is important," the letters of invitation said, "that government 
regulatory programs be examined critically to measure both the effectiveness 
of certain regulatory approaches and the resulting costs which are imposed on 
business and eventually passed on to the consumer. The ultimate objective of 
this eranination is to recommend removal of unnecessary controls and to 
improve the quality of essential regulations." 


A distinction was drawn between economic regulation of prices, rates, 
or fees, and the social regulation dealing with discrimination, health and 
safety, the environment, etc. 

"Questions have been raised regarding economic regulation," it was 
noted, "as to whether the public interest would be better served through 
deregulation. With social regulation, the concern centers around the ethods, 
approaches, and mutual attitudes of regulators and those reguiated.’ 
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The hearing will consider such matters as the economic controls and 
environmental and health and safety regulations that have the largest im- 
pact on business operations; and the cost involved in meeting these regu- 
lations in terms of added cost of products, capital required to meet 1975 
standards, and capital requirements to meet standards by 1980. At the 
session, information on these costs, as well as the social costs of occupa- 
tional disease, pollution and other problems, will be gathered. The effect. 
of government regulatory programs on long-term business growth plans will 
also be considered. 


Comment will be invited on the report requirments of local, State, and 
Federal governemnts and how such requirements might be simplified or 
eliminated. 


The hearing will also seek viewpoints on such questions as: How can 
business control itself, in order to provide better conditions for the 
benefit of our entire society? Is "self-control" a realistic approach? 

In what areas is regulation insufficient? What alternative approaches 
should be suggested to deal with problems, such as occupational disease or 
pollution? What can be done to promote greater cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor in achieving the aims of programs, such as that of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA)? 


For the Department cf Commerce, the St. Louis forum jointly sponsored 
with the Department of Labor continues a series of public meetings begun in 
1975. In these meetings, the views of concerned Americans in local communi- 
ties are sought to help in formulating constructive public policies and 
submitting legislative proposals representative of all groups and geographic 
areas. 


Further information on the hearings in St. Louis is available from 
Donald R. Loso, Director U.S. Department of Commerce District Office, 
120 South Central Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105, (314) 425-3302; or 
Richard C. McAvinew, Regional Director, U.S. Department of Labor, 911 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106, (816) 374-5941. 
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STATE JOB SAFETY, HEALTH INSPECTIONS TOTALS 
ANNOUNCED BY OSHA 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has announced that nearly 39,000 workplace inspections were 
conducted by 21 approved plan states and one territory during the first quarter of fiscal 


year 1976 (July 1-Sept. 30, 1975). 


These inspections enforce the states’ own job safety and health standards. They 


found 101,609 alleged violations resulting in proposed penalties of $1,253,145, with 
11,783 establishments found to be in compliance. The inspections covered establishments 
with 1,501,205 employees in a wide range of occupations and activities. 


OSHA released the following data: 


STATE INSPECTIONS 
\ JULY - SEPTEMBER 1975 


' EMPLOYEES 
STATE INSPECTIONS  ~ COVERED 
STATE INSPECTIONS “COVERED _ 


' 
‘ i 
PROPOSED 
PENALTIES 


ESTABS. IN 
COMPLIANCE 


VIOLATIONS 
ALLEGED 


ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
IFORNIA 

DLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
HAWAII 
INDIANA 

* IOWA 
KENTUCKY 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
NEVADA - 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OREGON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON 


WYOMING 


' 
\ 


323 


573 
3,788 
588 


851 
366 
2,717 
983 
729 
2,005 
9,331 
1,233 


8,316 
25,197 
188, 557. 
24,915 
43,073 
7,602 
74,362 
75,026 
44,953 
77,950 
312,514 
61,161 
6,282 
80,071 
79,316 
46,234 
62 ,567 
26,342 
13,478 
1,590 
239,649 
1,870 


1,501,025 


93 910 
151 1,919 
11,195 

1,619 

3,532 

1,284 

10,759 

2,132 

4,370 

- 4,686 

18,087 

3,658 

840 

2,677 

12,648 

2,929 

2,259 

1,797 

1,467 

4 242 
1,282 12,068 
29 531 


11,783 101,609 


# # # 


25,680 
12,245 
255,836 
49,180 
63,115 
19,075 
51,173 
83,159 
37,959 
106, 563 


93,394 ~ 


51,160 
3,230 
12,399 
78,680 
78,730 
24,394 
34,705 
17,370 
19,005 
112,508 
24,185 


1,253,745 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- DECEMBER 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.4 percent in December, before 
seasonal adjustment, to 166.3 (1967=100), the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has reported. 

Higher prices for some food items and a wide variety of consumer services were 
responsible for most of the rise. These increases were partially offset by price 
declines for a few items, notably pork and used cars. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI rose 0.5 percent in December, compared with 
increases of 0.7 percent in each of the 2 preceding months. The rise in the food index 
moderated to 0.3 percent in December after seasonal adjustment, from 0.6 percent in 
November and 1.3 percent in October. 

In December, the index for nonfood commodities increased 0.3 percent for the fourth 
consecutive month. The increase in the services index of 0.6 percent in December was 
less than the 1.1 percent rise in November. 

The slower rise in the food index in December reflected a sharp decline in pork 
prices. The decline followed a period of large increases in pork prices from March 
through October. Poultry prices declined slightly in December, following an increase 
in November. Sugar prices continued to move down, for a total decline of 58 percent 
from December 1974 to December 1975. 

On the other hand, fresh vegetable prices rose sharply in December following 4 
months of decline. Beef prices continued fluctuating, showing an increase in December 


after seasonal adjustment, following a decline in November. 


In the ronfood commodities component of the CPI, the new car index rose 2.1 percent 


in December. The new car index continued to reflect the introduction of 1976 model 
domestic cars. In addition, 1976 model imported cars were priced for the CPI for the 
first time in December, and one domestic automobile producer ended, on November 30, a 
consumer rebate program for 1975 models. 

There were also large increases in December for fuel oil, newspapers and magazines, 
and tobacco products. Although prices of household durables and textiles housefurnishings 


(More) 
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continued to rise, increases were considerably smaller than in recent months. 


Prices for apparel commodities rose slightly, after seasonal adjustment, continuing 
their moderate uptrend of recent months. 

The used car index moved down sharply as it usually does in December, and as a 
result was unchanged after seasonal adjustment. The index for gasoline and motor oil 
turned down in December. 

The increase of 0.6 percent in the services index in December was less than in 
November due to a slower rise in several categories. Indexes for household services 
other than rent and transportation services both rose 0.7 percent after seasonal 
adjustment, compared with increases of 1.2 percent and 3.0 percent, respectively, in 
November. Mortgage interest rates, property taxes, natural gas rates, auto insurance 
and auto repair charges, and parking fees continued to rise in December but not as 
rapidly as in November. Public transportation charges--taxicab, railroad, and airplane 
fares--also rose in December. 

The index for medical care services, which declined slightly in November, rose 0.8 
percent in December after seasonal adjustment as physicians' fees and charges for 
hospital services continued to show large increases. Charges for rent rose 0.5 percent 
and other services such as apparel, recreational, and personal care services rose 0.4 
percent, about the same as in recent months. 

For the 12-months ended in December 1975, the CPI rose 7.0 percent. This compares 
with an increase of 12.2 percent for the year ended in December 1974 and an 8.8 percent 
increase in 1973. Price indexes for all three major components of the CPI--food, 
commodities other than food, and services--rose less in 1975 than in 1974. The food 
index rose 6.5 percent in 1975, compared with 12.2 percent in 1974. Nonfood commodities 
rose 6.2 percnet, compared with 13.2 percent. Services rose 8.1 percent compared with 


11.3 percent. 
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REAL _EARNINGS--DECEMBER 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings for full-time and part-time workers on production or 
nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American economy, rose in 
December, according to the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of labor Statistics. 

(Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings 
in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index.) 

Real gross average weekly earnings rose 0.1 percent from November to December after 
allowance for the usual seasonal change. A 0.6 percent rise in average weekly hours 
offset a 0.5 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 0.2 percent. Average hourly 
earnings increased 6.6 percent and hours rose 0.5 percent countering a 7.0 percent rise 
in the Consumer Price Index. (Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index and for seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $170.92 in December, compared 
with $159.43 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers reduced by Social 
Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a married worker with three 
dependents who earned the average amount--were unchanged from November, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were up 3.8 percent. Almost all of this increase 
resulted from a reduction in federal income tax rates which went into effect May 1, 1975. 


The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power declined 0.5 


percent from November. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 0.6 percent. The 


index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, 


such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


' 
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WORK STOPPAGES, 1975 


(Including a section on special characteristics) 


WASHINGTON -- Idleness attributable to work stoppages in 1975 was 0.18 percent 
of estimated total working time (1.8 days per thousand), according to estimates of the 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This is well below the level recorded in 1974 (0.24 percent) but higher than 
during the period of wage-price controls in 1972 and 1973. 

First quarter idleness in 1975 was only slightly below that of 1974. In 1974, 
however, a sharp increase in strike activity followed the termination of wage and price 
controls in the second quarter, while in 1975, a relatively low level of strike activity, 
partially attributable to a light collective bargaining calendar, marked all of the year. 
Stoppages that involved a large number of workers (10,000 or more) accounted for a lower 
proportion of total idleness than in any year since 1957. 

An estimated 5,200 strikes began in 1975, almost 900 fewer than the peak recorded 
in 1974. Some 1.8 million workers participated in the disputes, a decline of almost one 
million from 1974 and of 450,000 from 1973, but approximately 100,000 more than in 1972. 

Idleness in 1975, at 35 million workdays, was 27 percent lower than the 4-year 
high reached in 1974. With an increase in the average duration of stoppages (as measured 
by days idle per worker), time away from work due to strikes in 1975 was well above that 


recorded in 1972 and 1973. 


On the average, strikes in 1975 were much smaller than in 1974. There were 


approximately 346 workers per strike in 1975, compared witn 457 a year earlier. 

For the second consecutive year, the average duration of walkouts (as measured 
by days idle per worker involved) increased. The average of 19.4 days idle per worker in 
1975 was 2.1 days higher than in 1974. This average duration is the third longest re- 


corded in the post World War II period, exceeded only in 1959 and 1970. 


(MORE ) 
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The 19 major stoppages recorded in 1975 (those involving 10,000 workers or more) 
accounted for 21 percent of all days away from the job and 25 percent of all workers 
withholding their services, compared with 27 percent and 30 percent, respectively, for 
the 27 major stoppages in the preceding year. 

In 1975, two major stoppages accounted for over 1 million days of idleness each; 
one in the construction industry idled over 22,000 workers for approximately 3-1/2 
months; the other, a strike at the General Dynamics Corporation (Electric Boat Division, 
Groton, Conn.), idled 10,000 workers for almost 5 months. In 1974, there were four 
strikes of this magnitude. 

Five of the 19 major stoppages in 1975 were in the construction industry, com- 


pared with 11 of 27 in 1974. These five stoppages accounted for a total of 2.8 million 


days of idleness, almost 39 percent of the total attributable to major stoppages. Four 


major strikes which occurred in the public sector represented 33 percent of all workers 
idled by large strikes. 

Some 72 percent of all workers involved in strikes during the first 9 months 
of 1975 were employed in nonmanufacturing, compared with 57 percent a year earlier. In 
part, this proportionate increase is attributable to the concentration of strikes in- 
volving 10,000 workers or more--14 of 16--in the nonmanufacturing industries. Days of 
idleness were distributed evenly between the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing groups 
in both 1974 and 1975. 

The proportion of idleness resulting from strikes over general wage changes 
declined to 73 percent from 81 percent in 1974, while idleness in disputes over plant 
administration doubled, from 5 percent of the total in 1974 to 10 percent in 1975. These 
data on major issues are not completely comparable because collection of information for 
the first 9 months of 1975 has not been completed. 


(MORE ) 
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Half of the stoppages during the first 9 months of 1975 involved fewer than 


100 workers, compared with 44 percent in this category during the same 9 months in the 
previous year. 

Approximately 39 percent of all stoppages ending during the first 9 months of 
1975 lasted less than one full week, compared with 37 percent in 1974. The 
proportion of stoppages ranging in duration from one week to one month declined from 
36 percent of the total in 1974 to 31 percent in 1975, while the proportion of stoppages 


lasting over one month remained relatively constant over this 2-year period. 


# # # 





Week of February 2, 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining settlements reached during 1975 
generally provided for larger wage increases than agreements negotiated during 1974, 
according to preliminary estimates issued by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Wage-rate adjustments negotiated in 1975 averaged 10.2 percent for the first 
contract year. When figured over the full life of the contract, the increases averaged 
7.8 percent a year. These averages compared with 9.8 percent (first year) and 7.3 per- 
cent (over the life) in 1974. The measures exclude possible gains under “cost-of- 
living" escalator (COLA) clauses. 

The 1975 data relate to 763 collective bargaining settlements, covering 2.8 


million workers. These settlements were primarily in the construction, railroad, 


and wholesale and retail trade industries. 


The number of workers covered by 1975 settlements was somewhat higher than ex- 
pected, partly because several contracts which expired in 1974 were not concluded until 
1975. 

Other key features of the contracts reached during 1975 include: 

-- Wage and benefit gains combined, in contracts covering 5,000 workers or more, 
averaged 11.2 percent for the first year and 8.0 percent annually over the life of the 
contract. This compares’with 10.7 and 7.8 percent, respectively, in 1974. 

-- Contracts concluded during 1975 had an average duration of 27.6 months, com- 
pared with 22.8 months when the same parties previously negotiated. First-year gains 
were greater than those deferred to subsequent years and their size tended to increase 
as contract duration grew. Second and third year adjustments and average adjustments 
over the life of the contract had no consistent relationship with contract duration, 
however. 


(MORE) 
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Highlights of Wage and Benefit Developments 


Type of adjustment - Avetage percent adjustment 
1974 1975 

er escennsoiesesesesninbseesineenicenninieeeenspeees ss 
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Wage-rate settlements (1,000 workers or more): 
First-year adjustment 
Average over life of contract 


Wage and benefit settlements (5,000 workers 
or more): 


First-year adjustment 
Average over life of contract 


Effective wage-rate adjustment: 


Adjustment resulting from: 
Current settlement 
Prior settlement 
Escalator provision 


In the manufacturing sector, wage-rate adjustments averaged 9.9 percent in 
the first contract year and 8.1 percent annually over the life of the contract. Com- 
parative adjustments in 1974 were 8.7 and 6.1 percent. 

In industries other than manufacturing, adjustments averaged 10.4 percent in 
the first year and 7.7 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 
10.5 and 8.0 percent, respectively, in 1974. 

Settlements in the construction industry averaged 8.0 percent for the first 
year and 7.4 percent annually over the life of the contract compared with 11.0 and 
9.6 percent for 1974. Measures excluding the construction industry, indicate the 
construction averages had a somewhat moderating influence on the all-industries and 
nonmanufacturing measures in 1975. Just the opposite occurred in 1974. 

The size of settlements appears to have been influenced by the possibility of 


additional increases under escalator clauses. Contracts containing escalator clauses, 


covering 35 percent of the workers under major settlements concluded during 1975, 


(MORE ) 
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provided for annual wage-rate adjustments of 7.0 percent; contracts without escalator 
clauses provided for annual adjustments averaging 8.2 percent. These compare with 
gains of 6.1 and 9.1 percent, respectively, in 1974. 

For those contracts containing COLA provisions settled during 1975, first-year 


gains thus far have averaged 13.3 percent; this is obtained if "cost-of-living" adjust- 


ments are added to negotiated increases. 


During 1975, new escalator provisions were adopted in 92 settlements, covering 
692,000 workers, primarily in the railroad industry. Escalator clauses now cover 


approximately 59 percent (6.0 million) of all workers in major bargaining units. 


# # # 








NOTE TO EDITORS: This column has a time factor before April 15. 


Dear Consumer 


IRAs? Chance To Make Change 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 


and Director ¢ 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


As a result of the Employee Retirement Income 


Security Act of 1974, 


consumers, 


who are not 


covered by a pension plan where they worked, can 
create their own pension plans. These plans are 


known as individual retirement accounts 


(IRAs). 


After the law became e!fective, many insurance 
companies, banks and other financial institutions 
began advertising their services and financial plans 
for consumers who wanted to set up IRAs. Usually, 
ads stressed the tax advantage of establishing IRAs 


before the end of 1975. 

Because of publicity given 
to IRAs and lack of hard 
information on comparison 
of plans, some consumers 
who did not have pension 
coverage may have hastily 
established an IRA _ under 
one advertised plan without 
taking the time to consider 
the merits of other plans— 
or other forms of invest- 
ment. 

Under IRA 
sumers can take a tax de- 
duction for 15 percent of 
their earnings up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,500. But to take 
the deduction for the 1975 
tax year, they had to estab- 
lish their personal IRAs on 
or before Dec. 31, 1975. 

On Dec. 15, Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) is- 
sued a Technical Information 
Release (TIR) that de- 


scribed the means by which 


rules, con- 


a consumer could get out of 
an unsatisfactory IRA in- 
vestment without adverse tax 
consequences. In the release, 
IRS says that if an_ indi- 
vidual established an IRA 
Lefore Jan. 1, 1976, and de- 
cides to revoke it, he must 
do so before April 15, 1976 
(income tax return deadline). 
For tax purposes, his income 
will be treated as though he 
had never established an IRA 
in the first place as long as 
he has not claimed a_ tax 
deduction. 

For example, if, having es- 
tablished an JRA in Septem- 
ber 1975, he revoked it in 
March 176, he is not con- 
sidered to have established 
the IRA in September 1975 
(and he would not have to 
pay the otherwise required 
10 percent penalty for pre- 
mature withdrawal of his 


money). Moreover, any fees 
or commissions collected by 
the financial institution that 
set up the IRA can be taken 
as a tax deduction. 

Also, a taxpayer who es- 
tablished an IRA in 1975 
may change the form of in- 
vestment of his account be- 
fore April 15, 1976, without 
being subject to the normal 
“once in 3 years” limitation 
on changes. 

IRS will soon publish 
final regulations on various 
aspects of IRAs. It has is- 
sued temporary disclosure 
regulations requiring IRA 
sponsors to provide informa- 
tion on investments. Tax- 
payers may wish to send for 
a copy of the release (TIR- 
1425) that explains other 
features of the final regula 
tions as well as the tem- 
porary disclosure regula- 
tions. Write to Public Affairs 
Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, 1111 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20224. 

Now that 1976 has just 
begun, consumers’ might 
want to start all over again 
—at a more leisurely pace— 
to check the various forms 
of retirement plans that may 
be offered. Then they can 
take a tax deduction for this 
year when they file their 
returns in 1977. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Age Discrimination in Employment Act, administered by the U.S. Department 
of Labor is designed to protect workers 40 to 65 years old from age discrimination 


in employment in hiring, discharge, leave and compensation. 
# # # 


Studies conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor and private industries indi- 
cate that learning ability does not decline significantly with age and that the 


ability to learn at ages 50 and 60 is about equal to that at age 16. 
# # # 


The Equal Pay Act, enforced by the Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of 


Labor, prohibits discrimination in wages on the basis of sex. 
# # # 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, administered by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
contains child labor provisions providing for payment of proper wages and prohibiting 


employment in hazardous occupations. 
# # # 


The Age Discrimination in Employment Act promotes the employment of the older 
worker based on ability rather than age and prohibits. arbitrary age discrimination 


in employment. 
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